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John C. Livingston award recipient Sue Holl discusses the composition of steel during her engineering class on Tuesday. 


ENGINEERING PROFESSOR 
EARNS PRESTIGIOUS HONOR 


By Kaitlin Bane 


“Do you want to be an en- 
gineer?” 

Sue Holl asks this question 
to mechanical engineering 
student Jonathan Felton dur- 
ing a mandatory freshman 
advising meeting. 

As Felton shakes his head 
yes, Holl types up a sched- 


ule of every class he needs 
to take each semester for the 
next four years in order to 
graduate on time. 

“You are brilliant, brilliant, 
brilliant and you are going to 
pass that baby,” Holl says, 
referring to a class Felton is 
worried about. 

Mechanical _ engineering 
professor and material sci- 


ences department chair Susan 
Holl will present the John C. 
Livingston Annual Faculty 
Lecture on Nov. 7. 

The award of presenting 
the lecture originated in 1959 
when Livingston, a professor 
of government, gave the first 
Distinguished Faculty Con- 
vocation address, later named 
the Livingston Lecture. 


The award is given annu- 
ally to a faculty member who 
goes beyond their’ field of 
study and positively affects 
Sac State through their ser- 
vice, scholarship and teach- 
ing. 

“The person who receives 
the award needs to be at 
[Sac State] for a significant 
amount of time and needs to 


be well respected by other 
faculty,” said Thomas Kra- 
bacher, 2011 recipient of the 
Livingston Lecture award. 
“Sue commands a lot of rec- 
ognition and respect on this 
campus.” 

Holl has taught at Sac State 
since 1980 and has been de- 
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ANT STRATEGIC PLAN 
STRIVES TO MAKE 


STUDENTS AWARE 


By Cesar Alexander 


Sacramento State’s Associated Students 
Inc. will present its strategic priorities for 
2013-2014 that includes student govern- 
ment awareness and promoting a campus 
community at the Faculty Senate meeting 
Thursday. 

The strategic plan is put together every 
year in an effort to focus the organiza- 
tion’s energy and resources on the tasks 
believed to benefit the student body for 
the current year. 

ASI Vice President of Academic Af- 
fairs Chantel Banus will address the goals 
ASI plans to execute this year during her 
presentation. 

“We have four main goals. The first 
one is to advance ASI awareness and vis- 
ibility,” Banus said. “We’re just trying to 
make sure that students are aware of who 
we are, that we’re approachable and that 
we’re there for them.” 

The remaining three goals are to “sup- 
port and participate in student activities 
to promote a campus community, assess 
feasibility of philanthropic community 
efforts and promote student opportunities 
and achievements,” according to the plan. 

In regards to the development of the 
priorities, ASI President Nielsen Gabriel 
said they were outlined to be easily inter- 
preted by students. 

“They were all developed from input 
from the student body to the Board of 
Directors,” Gabriel said. “It was created 
over the summer retreat prior to the on- 
set of the semester so that action could 
be taken throughout the regular academic 
semester.” 

As the strategic priorities focus on the 
future, the strategic priorities set from last 
year are being met as well. 

One of the main priorities from last year 
was to create and maintain a Farmer’s 
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Sacramento Hall 
will soon require 
keycard for entry 


By Imran Majid 


To prevent burglaries and other 
crimes, Sacramento Hall will re- 
quire an electronic card to enter 
the side entrances beginning Fri- 
day. 

A number of recent security 
problems, including the entry of 
unstable individuals, made occu- 
pants feel insecure, according to 
a press release from Sacramento 
State Public Affairs. 

“We’ve been getting some com- 
plaints from employees in the 
building that it’s unsafe,” Police 
Chief Mark Iwasa said. “People 
are wandering into their offices. 
A lot of it has to do with the lo- 
cation of (Sacramento) Hall right 
near that bus stop there. People are 
coming off the bus and wandering 
into that building.” 

‘Director. of News Services Kim 
Nava said Sacramento Hall in- 
cludes the Office of Public Affairs, 
Faculty Senate and President’s 
Office. The front entrance will re- 
main open during business hours. 

“These are a lot of offices that 
don’t deal directly with the stu- 
dents or a lot of other people on 
campus,” Nava said. 
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Sacramento Hall will require 
keycards due to crime. 


Iwasa said the police have dealt 
with complaints and issues for a 
long time and a variety of recom- 
mendations were made to secure 
each of the offices. 

A security survey conducted last 
year found Sacramento Hall en- 
trances were not well-monitored 
and the police implemented a four- 
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Program helps minorities 
get into graduate school 


By Daisy Aguilar 


Social work major Jazzmine Parker, 
23, wants to apply to graduate school 
to become a medical social worker and 
professor. 

She joined the McNair Scholar Pro- 
gram at Sacramento State to help her 
pursue her goal. 

“[McNair] opened my eyes in how 
to be competitive when applying for 
graduate school,” Parker said. 

The program aims to prepare under- 
represented and socioeconomically 
disadvantaged students entering gradu- 


ate studies and ensures they have the 
opportunity to attend graduate school 
and improve the low enrollment of mi- 
norities. 

“The program is here to increase di- 
versity in graduate studies,” said Erika 
Mendoza, administrative coordinator 
for the McNair Scholar Program. “His- 
torically, students from underrepre- 
sented backgrounds are also the ones 
with the lowest percentage attaining 
graduate degrees.” 

The program was designed for stu- 
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Cheng Wang 
employed by 
Sacramento 
State Police 


Former Togo’s cart 
employee now works 
in Service Center 


By Imran Majid 


The Sacramento State Police Depart- 
ment hired former University Enterprises 
Inc. Togo’s employee Cheng Wang last 
week to pass out department brochures 
and answer questions at its Police Service 
Center in the University Union. 

Police Chief Mark Iwasa said Wang is 
a good person for:the department and al- 
ready has a large campus following. 

“T think he’s a good well-known fix- 
ture,” Iwasa said. “We are always trying 
to improve our relationship and commu- 
nication with the campus community, so 
when you have someone in place that al- 
ready has established good relationships, 
it’s a nice way for us to utilize those pre- 
existing relationships to get our message 
out there.” 

UEI shut down its Togo’s cart in the 
spring due to a significant sales decline, 
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Committee 
wants to end 
commuter 
school brand 


By Kathleen Pizzo 


Despite being involved in a wide 
variety of campus programs, Ishmael 
Pruitt said Sacramento State is com- 
monly referred to as a commuter cam- 
pus for a reason. 

Pruitt, a 21-year-old criminal justice 
major, said although he has seen im- 
provement since he stepped onto cam- 
pus in 2010, the overall participation 
of students on campus is fairly low in 
organizations, campus housing and 
activities. 

Sac State President Alexander Gon- 
zalez created the Committee to Build 
Campus Unity in 2011 as a way to not 
only move away from the commuter 
school image, but as a preventative 
measure to avoid tensions within the 
campus’ community. 

“The Senate approached me about 
a convocation to focus on some very 


important issues facing Sacramento ' 


State, as well as university campuses 
across our nation,” Gonzalez said in 
an email to the campus for the inau- 
gural event. 

Gonzalez appointed members who 
represented students, faculty and staff 
across the campus and together they 
put on events allowing people to come 
together where they normally would 
not. 

“People would come in and kind of 
go away. There wasn’t a sense of com- 
munity,” said Kimo Ah Yun, the com- 
mittee chair and associate dean of the 
College of the Arts and Letters. “The 
Senate wanted to find ways to enhance 
campus unity, set around the idea that 
the demographics of our campus re- 
ally lends itself to be more of a com- 
muter school.” 

Ah. Yun said the Senate asked Gon- 
zalez if he could create opportunities 
for Sac State to gather and engage in 
conversation topics that were difficult 
to discuss. 

“At the time, there were a lot of 
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Pat Fong-Kushida, president and CEO of the California Asian Pacific 
Chamber of Commerce, talks about her experiences as an Asian- 
American at a Committee to Build Campus Unity event on Oct. 21. 
The committee looks to unite the campus through social events. 


cases in the media about bullying, and 
that was a hot topic but even beyond 
bullying we talk about race, sexism, 
classism and other difficult cases,” 
Ah Yun said. “The campus commit- 
tee was a response to that. Gonzalez 
gathered faculty and student represen- 
tatives to engage in difficult topics and 
to have something that was ongoing.” 

Janet Hecsh, chair of the Faculty 
Senate and a member of the commit- 
tee, said one of the goals of the com- 
mittee is to break silences and create 
spaces for people to talk to each other. 

“A campus like ours was designed 
for people who came to campus and 
went home and for all that discourse to 
take place in classrooms, so we don’t 
have a lot of places on campus for 
folks to come and talk to each other,” 
Hecsh said. ““What the committee did 
was take advantage of the President’s 
ability to call a convocation to come 
together around this one idea.” 

Mai Nguyen, graduate student rep- 
resentative and program advisor for 
Student Organizations and Leader- 
ship, said campus unity is a matter 
of staff members working together to 
make students feel like they are a part 
ofacommunity. , 

“T think this campus has a lot of po- 
tential and has a lot to offer, and I think 
what a lot of what departments are do- 
ing has the same end goal, which is to 
create campus unity,” Nguyen said. 

Pruitt said his group of friends on 
campus are very diverse, but there is 
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potential for tension in the classroom. 

“Public schools are taught from a 
Eurocentric point of view, and mi- 
norities adapt to the discomfort,” 
Pruitt said. “In ethnic studies classes 
and African studies classes there is a 
new tension and discomfort amongst 
those who are not the minority being 
taught.” 

Committee member, professor and 
director of Asian American Studies 
Tim Fong said the whole point of the 
committee is to try to look at a variety 
of issues in order to get people togeth- 
er and feel comfortable. 

“We're a very diverse campus, 
which we’re very proud of,” Fong 
said. “At the same time, there’s a lot 
of places where the diversity becomes 
problematic or challenging.” 

Ah Yun said the committee meets 
roughly once a month and has one 
large and several smaller events 
throughout the semester. 

“It’s a slow process, but the events 
help get people acclimated to doing 
that,” Ah Yun said. 

Pruitt said coming to a university 
can be intimidating and having a com- 
munity will make them feel welcomed 
and increase the likelihood of them 
getting involved. 

“Tt is nice, because it makes people 
feel like they’re a part of something 
bigger;’ Pruitt said. “Having a com- 
munity creates a sense of dependency 
where students feel comfortable going 
to each other for help.” 
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DIVERSITY: Program includes 
tools to help minority students 


Continued, Ai 


dents who show potential in education 
at the doctoral level but may face inac- 
cessibility due to low income, an un- 
derrepresented background or is a first 
generation college student. 

Former faculty mentor Michele 
Foss-Snowden said getting into and 
through graduate school is a process 
that can be much easier if a student has 
parents who went to graduate school. 

“Typically, these shortcuts and se- 
crets are passed down through fami- 
lies,’ Foss-Snowden said. “With 
students who are traditionally under- 
represented in graduate education, 
they might be the first to even consider 
graduate school, so they don’t have a 
family member to pass down the tricks 
and tips.” 

Mendoza said the program provides 
the tools needed for underrepresented 
students to attend graduate school and 
be successful. 

The program trains students in re- 
search with faculty mentors, prepares 
them for the graduate admissions test, 
offers application fee waivers, pays for 
travel to national conferences and of- 
fers a stipend during the summer. 

Students are paired with facylty 
mentors who assist them with develop- 
ing an original piece of intensive re- 
search focusing on the field the student 
wants to pursue in graduate school. 

After the student’s research is com- 
pleted, it becomes published and stu- 
dents have the opportunity to present it 
at national McNair conferences. 

“I think engaging students in re- 
search is very important,” said Kim 
Roberts, McNair former faculty men- 
tor and current psychology professor. 
“Tn addition, I am a strong advocate for 
the McNair program.” 

Roberts said she has mentored four 
students, and three of them are now in 
graduate school. 

The McNair Scholar Program was 
named after Ronald Ervin McNair, 
the second African-American to fly in 
space, and has been at Sac State since 
1999. 


McNair received his Ph.D in physics 
and was nationally known for his work 
in laser physics, but died in a space 
shuttle explosion on Jan 28, 1986. 

Political science major Jose Zacar- 
ias, 23, is a second-year scholar and 
first generation college student, identi- 
fying himself as Mexican. 

“I had no understanding of what 
graduate school was,” Zacarias said. 
“No one in my family has gone so far 
in school. Not even to a bachelor’s.” 

According to the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau, there are 53 million Lati- 
nos in the country but only 1.2 million 
have an advanced degree. 

“Diversity in graduate schools is im- 
portant because we have students who 
are interested in graduate school but do 
not know the mechanics,” said David 
Leon, past faculty mentor and retired 
professor. 

Biochemistry major Ashley Jackson, 
24, is another second-year student. 

She identifies herself as African- 
American and said she believes many 
African-Americans do not look up to 
the right role models, idealizing sport 
players or celebrities instead. 

“If I were to ask who Ronald E. Mc- 
Nair is, nobody would know,” Jackson 
said. 

Jackson said in order for more Af- 
rican- American students to continue 
school after undergraduate studies, 
they need to see more people like them 
involved in fields they are interested in. 

At Sac State, there are 1,382 profes- 
sors and 329 could be considered mi- 
norities. 

“Part of the program’s mission is that 
those students who go through McNair 
will go on and complete their Ph.D. 
and become professors, Other students 
see role models in‘those professors,” 
Mendoza said. “Students would see 
themselves. It might seem unattainable 
in the beginning, but seeing someone 
who looks like you influences you.” 
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Transfer students 


By Kayla Nick-Kearney 


With more than 4,300 trans- 
fer students admitted this fall, 
many will find themselves en- 
rolled in classes they believed 
they did not need before coming 
to Sacramento State. 

Students transfer from com- 
munity colleges after having 
completed 60 transferable units, 
and between 37 and 42 must 
meet general education stan- 
dards. 

While students trust their ad- 
viser to confirm they have met 
all the transfer requirements, 
Associate Dean for Undergrad- 
uate Studies Sheree Meyer said 
there is room for error between 
universities and community col- 
leges, despite best efforts to en- 
sure accuracy. 

“A lot rests on advising at the 
community college where there 
are thousands and thousands of 
students, where they have to ad- 
vise for CSU and UC systems,” 
Meyer said. 

Students can also use tools 
such as Assist.org and online 
concurrent enrollment, a new 
system allowing students to en- 
roll in online courses in other 
California State Universities 
to satisfy general education re- 
quirements. 

While these systems make 
transfer requirements simpler to 
understand, Meyer said advisers 
at Sac State still face challenges. 

“Our numbering system for 
our sub areas was not numbered 
the same as the CSU,” Meyer 
said. “The new [general educa- 
tion changes] that starts in fall 
2014 will have the same num- 
bering system. They will line up 
nicely.” 

English major Louis Osofsky, 


64, transferred from Feather 
River Community College five 
semesters ago, after spending 
five semesters earning units 
there. 

“The adviser let me know at 
my graduation that it was clear 
that my courses would be trans- 
ferable to the California State 
system,” Osofsky said. “The 
matrix she had said that I had 
satisfied everything lower divi- 
sion-wise.” 

But at Sac State, Osofsky had 
to petition to change catalog re- 
quirements, under his adviser’s 
counsel. 

Sac State students who do not 
have time to see a counselor can 
use the online advising avail- 
able on the academic advising 
website. 

Stephen Freeman, 33, com- 
pleted an associate’s degree in 
network management but had 
to petition to make the courses 
count towards his transfer to 
Sac State. 

“There was one moment I 
didn’t meet with my regular 
counselor and got into classes I 
didn’t need,” Freeman said. “We 
had to work the system so I took 
classes that we made count but 
I didn’t even need them. That 
whole situation put my heart in 
my throat because I thought I’d 
be there another year.” 

Adrienne Duarte, chair of 
student services and transfer 
counselor at the College of the 
Sequoias, said she believes the 
difference between prerequisite 
lower division courses attached 
to a specific minor and lower 
division general education is 
unclear. 

“[College of the Sequoias] 
in particular does a good job 
of certifying everyone so they 
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might be confused, thinking 
that their upper division GE is 
done,” Duarte said. 

Sac State transfer students 
know from experience the writ- 
ing intensive course and race 
and ethnicities requirements 
may only be fulfilled using 
courses taken at Sac State. 

“Lower division major prepa- 
ration may not be certified be- 
cause we do not offer it,” Duarte 
said. “That is a major issue with 
our graphic design program, be- 
cause we don’t have classes. We 


don’t always offer the courses 
that the majors require, there- 
fore they have to do them when 
they get over there.” 

Attending a university not as- 
sociated with a student’s com- 
munity college district may also 
make transferring units difficult. 

Associate degrees for transfer 
programs, a new option at some 
community colleges are meant 
to help alleviate undergraduate 
confusion, Duarte said. 

“Basically what the students 
do at our level is if they com- 


plete these, it guarantees at your 
[Sac State] level, they are given 
priority admission with a CSU 
and promised they only have 60 
more units to go,” Duarte said. 
Beginning fall 2013, transfer- 
able courses can count for both 
general education and major 
general education, according to 
the Sac State Graduation Pro- 
gram Requirement website. 
Meyer said no longer limiting 
the overlap of units counting 
for both general education and 
major courses will assist some 





students to meet both require- 
ments. 

“For most students there is 
a kind of built in limit but by 
policy there is no limit,” Meyer 
said. 

Students must keep track of 
their classes, Freeman said. 

“It’s important these kids 
coming in and wanting to trans- 
fer are organized,” Freeman 
said. “The counselors are there 
to guide you into the classes 
you need. But for anyone going 
in there disorganized, forget it.” 


CHENG: New job includes 
interacting with students 


Continued, A1 


and Wang was transferred to 
the Dining Commons as a 
weekly on-call dish washer. 

Now Wang, who remains 
employed with UEI, will be 
trained on how to operate the 
Lost and Found and Service 
Center, Iwasa said. 

“(I have) good co-work- 
ers,” Wang said. “I like team- 
work. They treat me very 
well.” 

Iwasa said Wang will also 
be servicing vehicles and 
carts once a week. He said 
maintenance has been a con- 
stant problem for the police, 
and Wang’s services will 
benefit them greatly. 

“| think he was pretty ex- 
cited about it,’ Iwasa said. 
“We’ve already had a good 
relationship with him and 
known him for some time. I 
think he enjoyed the prospect 
of coming to work with us.” 

Wang said although there 
is no more lunchtime, his 
new job is “fantastic” and 
looks forward to, working 
with the police and students. 





Courtesy oF SACRAMENTO STATE PoLice DEPARTMENT 


Cheng Wang started his new job with 
the police department last week. 


AWARD: Holl reaches 33 years of teaching 


Continued, Ai 


partment chair for five years. 

During her 33 years at Sac State, Holl 
started the Engineering Joint Council, 
a chapter of the National Engineering 
Honors Society known as Tau Beta Pi 
and was the first advisor for the Com- 
petitive Robotics Club. 

During her time as chair of the de- 
partment, the Society for Manufactur- 
ing Engineers and American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics were 
also established at Sac State. 

“[Holl] has been at the campus a 
long time (and) made a mark,” said Ja- 
net Hecsh, Faculty Senate chair. “She 
may be someone who has taught in 
more departments than anyone else on 
campus.” 

Having taught in six different depart- 
ments, Holl’s favorite class to teach is 
Material Sciences, a requirement for 
sophomores in the mechanical engi- 
neering program. 

“Material Sciences is not an easy 
course and students struggle,” Holl 
said. “Then, halfway through the se- 
mester, you see them just get it.” 

She leans back in her chair and a 
smile appears across her face. 

“That is my favorite part about being 
a professor,” Holl said. 

Holl decided to pursue a doctorate in 
that field when she enrolled in a mate- 


rial science class at UC Davis. 
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“When they began to speak about 
electronic devices, the light glow went 
on over my head,” Holl said: “It was 
like a cartoon.” 

Holl graduated with a Ph.D in mate- 
rial sciences and engineering from UC 
Berkeley. 

“Tt is odd to decide what you want 
to do for the rest of your life at age 20 
and still love it, but I do,” Holl said. “I 
never get sick of teaching.” 

From the moment Holl decided to 
teach for a living, she knew she wanted 
to teach at Sac State. 

While Holl was getting her Ph.D 
from UC Berkeley, she met. another 
student in her program who had re- 
ceived her bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from Sac State. 

“She was so smart and so prepared, 
and that is who Sac State is, just a nice, 
hardworking, pleasure to be around 
person,” Holl said. 

Immediately after Holl graduated 
with her Ph.D, a teaching position in 
material sciences opened up at Sac 
State. 

Prior to the opening, it had been 12 
years since the University had an open- 
ing for that position, Holl said. After 
she was hired, it was five years before 
another position opened up. 

“T picked Sac State because it was al- 
ready known that it was a great teach- 
ing school,” Holl said. “I really want 
to focus on teaching. The students are 


my focus.” 

Holl has two children. Her daughter 
Christy Bell, 26, has a master’s degree 
in mechanical engineering from UC 
Davis. 

Bell is married to a former student 
of Holl’s, who is also a mechanical en- 
gineer. Holl’s daughter and son-in-law 
live in Sacramento, 

Holl’s son Danny, 29, teaches Eng- 
lish to high school students in China. 

“He is an amazing teacher,” Holl 
said, with a large smile settled on her 
face. 

Since he has lived in China, Holl has 
visited her son twice, once for his en- 
gagement to his wife and another time 
to explore the country. 

Holl’s lecture for the Livingston 
Award will focus on how curricula de- 
signed for engineers could also create 
an infrastructure for the design of ma- 
jors across the university. 

“The faculty are in closest contact 
with the students,”Holl said. “So they 
know how to create curricula that will 
help students in life when they leave 
here.” 

Holl won the Livingston award 
through nominations from fellow fac- 
ulty members. 

“To be considered by my colleagues 
to be worthy of this award, that would 
be, perhaps, a dream of mine,” Hecsh 
said. “That says a lot about Sue.” 
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HALL: Campus looks to create electronic locks 


Continued, A1 


step plan to secure the area. 
The plan includes the instal- 
lation of video cameras, the 
locking of rear doors and a new 
desk to address individuals who 
enter the building. 
Iwasa said the police also 


placed a Community Service 
Specialist - similar to Commu- 
nity Service Officers but work 
full-time and are not students - 
to monitor the entrances. 

In order to increase security 
in other areas of the campus, 
Iwasa said the campus is look- 
ing to create electronic locks in 





ASI: Gabriel interested 


in campus garden idea 


Continued, A1 


Market, which occurs every 
other Thursday on Serna Plaza. 
ASI is promoting the Farm- 
er’s Market through its Face- 
book, Instagram and Twitter. 

One of this year’s goals is to 
have a new community garden 
for students. It was presented to 
the ASI Board of Directors by 
members of the Urban Agricul- 
ture Club. 

Gabriel is one of the board 
members overseeing the devel- 
opment of this new project. 

“The campus garden was 
brought to me by a group of 
students after the onset of the 
semester,” Gabriel said. ““We 
went ahead and added it on 
because it did fit in with the 
community and philanthropic 
aspects of what we want to ac- 
complish as the Board of Direc- 
tors for this year.” 

English major Rhiannon 
Kelly, 23, was not aware Sac 
State had a farmer’s market 
and thinks the campus garden 
would benefit students who live 
nearby. 

“T think ideas like that are 
really good,” Kelly said. “I 
just think making people more 
aware of them would be more 
important than making new 
ones.” 

Banus said she wants stu- 
dents to know about all the 


services ASI provides, which 
includes several departments. 

“Peak Adventures, Children’s 
Center, KSSU - all those things 
that many students don’t know 
exist or maybe don’t know are 
part of ASI,” Banus said. “And 
then scholarships specifically 
for my position is a big one.” 

Banus said they are trying 
to make the ASI scholarship a 
more formal acknowledgment 
so students’ efforts are being 
recognized on a larger scale. 

Previously students would 
have their picture taken with a 
big check and then posted on 
ASI’s Facebook. 

But Banus said she is look- 
ing at the possibility of hosting 
a breakfast or a simple event so 
students feel more appreciated. 

ASI has also created a 
17-question student voice sur- 
vey to find out what students 
think about the community gar- 
den. 

The survey includes ques- 
tions regarding a campus food 
pantry, which would essentially 
provide a selection of free non- 
perishable food staples and per- 
sonal hygiene supplies. 

Additionally, the survey asks 
about a Sac State mobile app 
students can download for free 
in order to stay more engaged 
and connected to Sac State re- 
sources. 

The Board hopes the survey 


all buildings, allowing for them 
to be time-locked instead of re- 
quiring a key. 

Iwasa said anytime an elec- 
tronic key is lost it can be deac- 
tivated but losing a regular key 
would require the changing of 
locks and is “unbelievably ex- 
pensive.” 





“Tt will create a situation 
where eventually student On- 
eCards can have limited access 
to certain buildings,’ Iwasa 
said. “School authorities can 
program certain people to have 
access. We may have not the 
same problems of building ac- 
cess that we currently do.” 
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Associated Students Inc. works to bring fun events to 
students through events like the Farmer’s Market. 








“Peak Adventures, Children’s Center, KSSU - all 
those things that many students don t know exist or 
maybe don t know are part of AST,” 


- Chantel Banus, ASI Vice President of 


Academic Affairs 





will provide the necessary feed- 
back to determine which ser- 
vices would make the biggest 
difference for students. 

Events such as Thirst is Real, 
Meet & Eat, and the Block 
Party during ASI Week in Sep- 
tember were meant to bring stu- 
dents together as a community 
and engage with ASI members. 

Banus said September’s 


events had good participation 
and hopes to see more students 
attend events as the year contin- 
ues. 

She said they are trying to 
host an ASI night in the Resi- 
dence Halls along with an in- 


formation night to reach out to _ 


students living on campus. The 
event will be open to the cam- 
pus community. 
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Police Log 


Traffic stop 
Time: Oct. 22 at 3:32 a.m. 
Location: J Street 

Summary: An officer pulled 

over man after noticing a 
vehicle violation. A records 
check found the suspect was 

on probation, and a search 

found the suspect to be in 
possession of burglary tools. 
He was arrested and booked 

into Sacramento County 

Main Jail. 


Battery assault 
Time: Oct. 22 at 9:08 p.m. 
Location: The WELL 
Summary: Officers respond- 
ed to a physical altercation 
between two people. 


Theft report 
Time: Oct. 23 at 7:49 a.m. 
Location: The WELL 
Summary: The victim re- 
ported his bicycle was taken 
sometime between 6:20 and 
7:45 a.m. 


Disturbing the peace 
* Time: Oct. 23 at 8 a.m. 
Location: Parking Structure 
I 
Summary: An officer medi- 
ated a verbal altercation over 
a driving situation. 


Theft report 
Time: Oct. 23 at 3:13 p.m. 
Location: Jenkins Hall 
Summary: The victim re- 
ported his bicycle was stolen 
sometime between Oct. 22 at 
5 p.m. and Oct. 23 at 2 p.m. 


Hit and run, property 
damage only 

Time: Oct. 23 at 7:19 p.m. 
Location: Parking Structure I 
Summary: The victim report- 

ed damage occurred to her 

vehicle sometime between 

8:35 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


Vandalism 
Time: Oct. 24 at 5:30 p.m. 
Location: Lot 4 
Summary: The victim report- 
ed vandalism occurred to her 
vehicle sometime between 8 
a.m. and 1 p.m. 


Burglary 
Time: Oct. 25 at 5:17 p.m. 
Location: Yosemite Hall 
Summary: An attempted 
burglary report was taken 


Theft report 
Time: Oct. 27 at 7:02 p.m. 
Location: Desmond Hall 
Summary: The victim re- 
ported her bicycle was stolen 
sometime between Oct. 26 at 
9 a.m. and Oct. 27 at 12 p.m. 





Essential Job Readiness Workshops 


» Job candidates looking to get an edge 


Learn how to market yourself 


to get the job you want! 


Join us for two information-rich sessions 


packed with takeaways you'll use not only 


now but for years to come. 


» Find out how to present yourself as the 


ideal candidate, in person and on paper. 


» Learn the skills you need to interview 
with confidence. 


» Get the latest job search strategies to 
achieve optimum results. 


And much more! 
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Your career begins here! 
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Sete Enterprises, Inc. 
room, Suite 3010 
Hornet Bookstore Bldg., 3rd Floor. 


on the competition 


» Participants wanting a certification in 
job readiness 
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‘Part 1- November 12 3:30 - 6:00 p.m. 
Part 2 - November 13 3:30 — 6:00 p.m. 
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How to Register 


Register at ueijobs.com 
now to ensure a spot. 
Questions? Call UE] Human 
Resources at (916) 278-7003. 
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Fright Planet scares locals at Cal Expo 


By Camille Anglo 


For the last three years, Fright 
Planet, located at the Cal Expo, 
has drawn visitors during the 
Halloween season for jumpy 
haunts and screams. 

The theme park, which in- 
cludes 10 attractions such as 
Alice’s Nightmare in 3D and a 
simulator’ about getting buried 
alive, is designed to materialize 
the visitor’s fears. 

Show manager Jason Green 
said the actors are trained to 
scare people with a variety of 
fears. 

“We kinda try to cater across 
the board to different people,” 
Green said. “One thing that 
might scare one person may not 
scare another.” 

Green has worked with Fright 
Planet for four years, and said 
having numerous haunted at- 
tractions means something will 
freak people out. 

“T guarantee I’!I find one haunt 
that scares you,” Green said. 

The attractions feature ele- 
ments meant to create a nerve- 
racking atmosphere, such as 
strobe lights, dense fog and 
characters jumping out of hid- 
den doors. 

Green said owners Carlos and 
Krystee Schollar come up with 
concepts for the theme park, and 
it takes a while to have the ideas 
come to fruition. 

“The funny thing is, Krystee 
is terrified of horror films and 
doesn’t watch them, yet they 
own a haunted theme park,” 
Green said. 

Although the ideas for the at- 
tractions take time to perfect, 
actors from all around come in 
to volunteer to scare people for 
fun. ; 

Cast members vary in age and 
require no acting experience 
except for one night of scare 
school that will teach the skills 
of how to frighten guests at the 
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theme park. 

Tim Marshall, 19, has been 
volunteering at the haunted 
theme park for three years and 
said he’s happy to be a part of 
Fright Planet because it has 
helped him come out of his shell. 

“T love it and I look forward 
to it every year,” Marshall said. 
“(We’re) a family here and it’s a 
fun thing to do. I have a passion 
to do this.” 

Marshall said his character, 
who carries a doll, had a surpris- 
ing reaction from one visitor. 

“Last year, there was a little 
boy that came through and he 
was an autistic boy who fell in 
love with the doll,” Marshall 
said. “We went through all the 
haunts, helped him out and 
made his way through because 
he wouldn’t go through it with- 
out the doll. He came back again 
for him this year and borrowed 
me for ice cream.” 

Kelsie Tennyson, 24, said his 
favorite part of scaring the visi- 
tors is seeing their reactions. 

“Tt’s getting the amusement of 
scaring people and being some- 
body’s worst nightmare,” Ten- 
nyson said. “It’s also being able 
to frighten people and running 
around and just enjoying being 
out here and socializing with 
people.” 

Although Fright Planet cast 
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Nielsen said haunted houses ter- 
rify him because it is a physical 
fear that is right in frontofhim. Green said. “They know stuff 

Nielsen said the part that can happen and they get right 
scares him is cast members be- back out there and know what 


members are not allowed to 
touch visitors, they find other 
ways to make them jump as they 
walk through the park. 
Sixteen-year-old 


Waiibie the doll. 


ing in his personal bubble. 

“T know they can’t touch me, 
but I still freak out,” he said. 
“I’m a very jumpy person.” 

Green said despite the cast 
members’ limited acting experi- 
ences, they do well by not only 
getting into character really 
well, but are able to handle po- 
tential issues, such as frightened 
visitors hitting them. 

“The actors are troopers,” 
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Left: Kayla Daly is a scarer, which are people that come up 
to unsuspecting members of a crowd and scare them. 
Top: Kelsie Tennyson is ready to go out and scare the 
crowd at Fright Planet in Cal Expo. Bottom: This is Tim 
Marshall’s third year doing Fright Planet and he plays 


to do.” 

Although Fright Planet comes 
out every year during the Hal- 
loween season, Green said 
working there and having a 
common joy in scaring people 
has secured some bonds after the 
park closes in November. 

“Tt’s fun to scare people and 
our cast is pretty family-orient- 
ed,” Green said. “We all stick 
together throughout the year. We 
make a pretty good team. It’s a 
good time.” 


Sacramento 
locals dress 
up for charity 


By Sammie Moreno 


Sacramento fans of entertainment website The 
Chive held The Chivers Halloween Costume Party at 
Bisla’s Bar and Grill Saturday to raise money for the 
website’s charitable foundation. 

The gathering raised $2,730 for the foundation, 
auctioning off T-shirts, decals, massages and artwork 
from donated from the website. Some T-shirts and de- 
cals were auctioned off for $100. 

Based in Austin, Texas, the website was founded by 
John and Leo Resig and posts funny, viral photos from 
around the world. It also maintains a philanthropic 
foundation called Chive Charities. 

Chivers have monthly meetups and have formed 
unofficial groups to raise money for the foundation. 
The funds raised at these meetups are sent to local 
charities or distributed by the website’s headquarters. 

Sacramento State alumnus Keith Seeley, 27, started 
a Facebook group for Sacramento Chivers, which cur- 
rently has more than 300 members. 

“Although the website features humorous photos of 
cats and people, the generosities of Chivers pay it for- 
ward through charitable acts which they call R.A.K., 
random acts of kindness,” Seeley said. 

Chive Charities helps those in need, such as Melis- 
sa Smith from Annapolis, MD. Smith originally beat 
Hodgkin’s Lymphoma twice and then was diagnosed 
with Transverse Myelitis, a rare disease that affects 
the spinal cord. With the help from the foundation and 
users of the website, a total of $390,000 was donated 
by Chivers all over the world for Smith to start a new 
life. 

Seeley said despite the website’s inclination to- 
wards funny photos of everyday life, it is important to 
dictate a lifestyle to help others. 

“You have to do random acts of kindness all the 
time. We R.A.K. it all day, every day,” Seeley said. 
“We help people in need, and are the type of people 
that always stop our car when there is a car broken 
down in the side of the road. On top of the silliness of 
the website, there is the charity and there is the kind- 
ness and it’s something we promote.” 

At the group’s first meetup two months ago, Seeley 
said he did not know a single person, but after meeting 
a few Chivers, he became fast friends with them. 

“When being a Chiver, a bond is instantly created. 
There were 120 people there that I have never met, 
not one,” Seeley said. “I can call some of these Chiy- 
ers some of my best friends, and it just happened in a 
matter of months.” 

Catherine Jaslow, who moved to Sacramento from 
Pennsylvania less than two weeks ago, said meeting 
Chivers through the Facebook page helped her gain 
friends in the city. 
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In a game of beer pong Jack Cogs looks in 
disappointment as the opposing team draws 
first blood. 


“Chive has saved me, in real honesty,” Jaslow said. 
“I wasn’t aware of the kind of love that these people 
have. California has been quite a treat.” 

Nathan Tammar, a Chiver for two years and head of 
social media for the Sacramento group, said although 
his phone has been blowing up with calls for the meet- 
up in the past three weeks, he enjoys the work he does. 

“Being someone who helps organize meetups, it’s 
a lot of work but it’s a lot of fun too. It’s always non- 
stop,” Tammar said. 

Tammar said it’s great to have a commonality be- 
tween a group of people who are strangers. 

“There [are] 300 people now in our group I don’t 
obviously know everybody, but it’s really cool be- 
cause I can just go up and meet somebody and we 
already have a common interest between us,” Tammar 
said. “I’ve met a lot of amazing and awesome people 
through it and its nice. There is no awkwardness.” 

Bisla’s offered their venue free of charge to help 
with the Sacramento Chivers charity event. 

Senior organizational communicatiogs major and 
bartender Ryan Gwiazdon, 23, is grateful that Bisla’s 
can be a supporting partner to charities. 

“Bisla’s and our ownership love hosting events and 
parties for groups and organizations, as a way to make 
contribution to their cause,” Gwiazdon said. “We offer 
our venue at a very low cost, and when possible, free 
of charge. The Chive event on Saturday night ended 
up being a very successful event that Bisla’s is proud 
to be a part of.” 

To learn more about Chive Charities and to donate, 
visit www.chivecharities.org. 


Mobile milk and cookies aim 


to sweeten up late nights 


By Sammie Moreno 


Cookies and Milk delivers warm and 
freshly baked cookies to people within the 
East Sacramento area, satisfying any 
sweet tooth cravings during 
the late hours of the night. _— 

Founder Will Coun- 
tryman started this 


cookie deliv- & 
ery business in 


February, and 
thought that de- 
livering cook- & 
ies and milk to 
doorsteps would 
be a cool concept. € 

“No one else - 
was going to do it, I ¥ 
thought it would be a ee 
really cool idea,” Coun- “ 
tryman said. “We got the 
permits, found a kitchen and 
now we are Sacramento’s first deliv- 
ery service for cookies.” 

Cookies and Milk offers four 
types of cookies: chocolate chip, 
sugar, peanut butter and choco- 
late crinkle., They currently 
offer their pumpkin spice as 
their current special. 

In the past, red vel- 
vet, white choco- 
late chip, cranberry 
white chocolate 
chip and fruity peb- 
ble cookie have been 
customers’ favorite spe- 
cials. 

Cookies and Milk is open Thursday 
through Saturday from 8:00 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 

Orders can be taken online or by phone. 
Once the cookies have been ordered, deliv- 
ery takes 30 to 45 minutes. The business’ 
delivery range spans from downtown to Sac- 
ramento State. ‘ 

The cost of a cookie and milk is only $1.50 
each. 

Apparel marketing and design major 
Amanda Weberski, 21, lives close to Sac 
State and said having cookies delivered to 
homes is an ingenious idea. 

“I would totally order from this place,” 
Weberski said. “Cookies are one of my fa- 
vorite desserts and are the perfect munchies 
after a night out. It’s such an amazing idea 
and it’s affordable.” 

Countryman said that their late hours fit 
his schedule due to having other priorities 





















and plans during the week. 

“We figured it would be the best time,” 
Countryman said. “Dessert spots are never 
open really late, and I don’t think you can 

find one that offers delivery.” 

Zac Warren said that 
Cookies and Milk has 
a great concept and he 
would definitely or- 
der some to his door- 
step. 

“I love cookies, 

and having some 
freshly baked 
cookies come 
to my _ house 
late at night would 
be amazing,” War- 
ren said. “It’s great 
that they are trying 
something new. [Res- 
taurants have] been 
delivering pizza for 
years, why not cook- 
ies?” 
One of Cookies and 
Milk’s largest orders was 
actually delivered to a 

Sacramento State orga- 

nization who ordered 

six dozen cookies and 
eight cartons of milk, 
Countryman said 

Countryman said he delivered to numer- 
ous clientele from big parties to people that 
had too much to drink and mostly to custom- 
ers with big cookie cravings. * 

“You would think our biggest customers 
would be that kind of crowd, but it’s actually 
a lot of older women who order cookies dur- 
ing the late hours,” Countryman said. 

Cookies and Milk has also received calls 
from customers who want to deliver cookies 
to friends and nurses who order cookies for 
patients in hospitals. 

Cookies and Milk will be open on Hal- 
loween and customers will be greeted by the 
delivery boy dressed in costume as either a 
life-sized cookie or a carton of milk. 

Countryman enjoys his job because it is 
simply fun and loves seeing the joy of his 
customers when they receive warm baked 
cookies. 

“Tt really is so much fun—it beats sitting at 
a computer all day,” Countryman said. “The 
best part is our customers because they are 
really happy when they get the cookies, cus- 
tomers being satisfied is what I get the most 
joy out of.” 
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The Dining Commons is the cheapest 
place on campus to get food if you sign 
up for a plan. There are no prepaid meal 
plans that end up costing more than 
$2.74 a meal,*and it is always all you 
can eat. It does not matter whether you 
live on campus or off, are a student, a 
faculty member or on staff the rates per 
meal are the same. Campus residents 
just pay by the year while commuters 
pay by the semester. 

The Dining Commons is run through 
University Enterprises Inc. and is one of 
only two nonprofit restaurants on cam- 
pus. 


EDITORIAL 


Dining Commons invests into campus 


“We are committed to providing the 
best’ possible experience we can while 
working diligently to keep the costs of 
meal plans at the most affordable rates 
possible,” said Dining Cémmons di- 
rector Steven Davis. 

To do this, Davis and the Dining 
Commons employ some very economi- 
cal techniques to keep their costs down. 

“We monitor our production based 
on current and past histories through 
computer software. This gives us infor- 
mation about overall customer counts 
and ebbs and flows during the day so 
we avoid food waste due to time con- 


straints, adherence to recipes, and ap- 
propriate purchasing to have the right 
type and quantity on hand,” Davis said. 

Two years ago the Dining Commons 
stopped using cafeteria trays, forcing 
students to carry their cups and plates 
in their hands. Davis said this has low- 
ered their overhead by decreasing food 
waste and water consumption. The res- 
taurant also’ gets regular maintenance on 
their appliances to make sure they are 
working at peak hydro and electrical ef- 
ficiency. 

“The Dining Commons exists to sup- 
port the living accommodations for the 


students on the campus. They are not 
profit driven, but they have to provide 
a margin so that they can continue to 
invest. We just put a lot of money two 
years ago into the dining area itself,” 
said President Alexander Gonzalez. 

‘There are currently about 1,700 stu- 
dents with meal plans. The cheapest 
plan is $822 a semester or $2.61 per/ 
meal. The most expensive is $1,970 per 
semester or $2.08 per/meal. 

In the battle of the competing inter- 
ests between feeding people and making 
money, the Dining Commons stands on 
the side of stopping student hunger. 


News/Community Designer 
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Schools’ demographic to 
change for the worse if 
affirmative action erased 


By Jaime Carrillo 


Ending affirmative action at 
this juncture in American his- 
tory is not only naive, but in- 
credibly foolhardy. 

The U.S. Supreme Courts 
heard arguments on Oct. 10 
about whether or not they 
would uphold California and 
Michigan ballot measures that 
will prohibit state universities 
from granting special prefer- 
ences to applicants based on 
race. 

The measure hailing from 
Michigan was struck down by 
an appeals court, which ruled 
that it’s passage was unfair, 
considering most of the voters 
who voted to pass the measure 
were white. 

Marginalizing a group’s right 
to vote on an issue is usually 
unfair, but considering they 
were voting to strip minorities 
of their education rights, it’s 
not too farfetched a ruling. The 
rulings echo the recent striking 
down of Proposition 8: letting 
a majority vote down the rights 
and privileges of a minority is 
not only capricious but uncon- 
stitutional. 

If the court rules in the favor 
of the ballot measures, it will 
change the demographics of 
state universities in America 
for the worse. After all, uni- 
versities aren’t simply bastions 
of knowledge, they are also a 
bevy of different perspectives. 

Students are not only ex- 
posed to information to use in 
the workforce, but also cul- 
tures, ideas, and world views 
that come with having a student 
body that is as much a melting 
pot as America. 

Some would argue that all 
minorities should have to prove 
themselves on an equal playing 
field. But that’s just it: the play- 
ing field isn’t equal. Affirma- 
tive action was not only made 
to give blacks and Latinos 
a leg up in 


the admissions process, but it 
was intended to help women 
get into higher education back 
when their only “career choic- 
es” were either homemaker or 
secretary. 

During the hearings, Supreme 
Court Justice Sonia Sotomayor 
proclaimed to the court that she 
was a product of affirmative ac- 


tion. Sotomayor is a member of 


two minorities of affirmative 
action — a Puerto Rican and a 
woman — who gfaduated from 
Princeton University and Yale 
Law School with top honors. 

“When you take away a tool 
for diversity...you are changing 
the playing field,” said Soto- 
mayor to the court on Oct. 10. 

And let’s not be naive, it will 
absolutely change the playing 
field: it did in Michigan. 

The Coalition to Defend Af- 
firmative Action noted that 
after the Michigan measure to 
do away with affirmative ac- 
tion was enacted in 2006, the 
number of minority students 
dropped dramatically. The num- 
ber of minorities admitted to 
the University of Michigan 
Law School alone dropped 
by 50 percent. 

While schools will suf- 
fer from a lack of diver- 
sity if affirmative action 
is done away with, the 
number one victims in 
this debate will be stu- 
dents. 

“[’m a minority 
myself,” said sopho- 


more nutrition major Michael 
Huang, 20, who identifies 
himself as Chinese-Ameri- 
can. “Reading on the history 
of civil rights, I think [af- 
firmative action] is a force 
of good and don’t think we 
should discontinue it yet.” 
We’ve made plenty of so- 
cial progress in America, as 
far as race is concerned, but 
we are still a long way away 
from true racial equality. Af- 
firmative action levels the 
playing field, giving minori- 
ties the ability to better them- 
selves, while contributing 
unique perspective and cul- 
ture to places of learning. 
Ending it at this juncture 
would not only be a massive 
disservice to students, but to 
higher learning as a whole. 
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College years give 
the opportunity to 
explore sexuality 


By Kaitlin Sansenbach 


The most common venue 
to seek out potential sexual 
flames is a college atmo- 
sphere, often paired with al- 
coholic beverages and a low- 
ered moral compass. 

Sexuality is a natural part 
of development that is ongo- 
ing in a person’s life. How- 


-ever, in exploring the sexual 


vixen inside, there are many 
factors attached beyond a 


physical desire, including 
emotional and social matura- 
tion. 


Senior environmental sci- 
ence major Ryan Nowshira- 
van, 22, believes that college 
hook-ups can be a point of 
self reflection. 

“College can be the per- 
fect time in your life to figure 
out a lot about yourself and 
the world surrounding you,” 
Nowshiravan said. “It can 
be the gateway to exploring 
what affects you differently 
from multiple people.” 

Romance may be getting 
the short end of the stick 
between college students, 
though. Instead of flowers 
on the first date, women are 
often greeted with a nice alu- 
minum can picturing the blue 
Rockies or a glass bottle of 
flavored alcohol paired with 
a chaser in a raging party at- 
mosphere. 

This is where things can 
get interesting. 

When alcohol is present at 
a party there is usually music 
and hormones flowing. After 
two people lock eyes with 
mutual attraction and alco- 
hol is present, inhibitions get 
lowered and the first step to 
the night is activated. 

Next thing you know, 
someone wakes up with a 
headache, in an _ unfamil- 
iar setting, naked, with the 
nameless someone who just 
witnessed you at your most 
vulnerable. 

This is when the emotional 
side effects can take over and 
really develop the first sign 
of social and emotional prog- 
ress in a sexual setting. 

Because everyone is differ- 
ent and comes from diverse 
backgrounds, there are two 
sides to the emotional unrav- 
eling that can take place. 

Social science senior, Ga- 
brielle Edwards, 21, said she 
was led to believe sex wasn’t 
a big deal and it translated 
into a lack of emotional con- 
nections that gas caused her 
to now focus on exploring 
her own sexuality. 

“T love to talk about sex 
because I know what I like, 
so I want to know what other 
people like too,” Edwards 
said. “It is very, healthy for 
young adults to be curious 


about sexuality. If students 
want to make out with who- 
ever, regardless if it’s the same 
sex or not, I think they should 
go for it.” 

This care-free attitude is not 
as common among college 
students as you’d think. Some 
students feel very exposed and 
sensitive after they have just 
had a one-night stand. 

Psychology Professor Jean 
Ann Moylan has her Ph.D 
in child and family develop- 
ment and recently worked at 
Planned Parenthood, where 
she saw many men and wom- 
en who were in their college 
years seeking their own self- 
justification through sexual 
encounters. 

“Where we have really yet to 
do our job (as a sexual culture) 
is protecting ourselves on the 
emotional side of it,“ Moylan 
said. “I do think that there are 
a lot of people that believe that 
there is plenty of room in their 
life for casual sexual encoun- 
ters and that’s okay, but we 
overlook the self-esteem piece 
that is not addressed in terms 
of in more than one way, a per- 
son has made themselves very 
vulnerable.” 

You can’t be more exposed 
than being totally nude in front 
of another who is about to ex- 
plore every “taboo” part on 
your body for the first time. 

Even for males, the morn- 
ing- after interaction can be an 
uncomfortable setting. 

Senior government major 
Russell Jones, 23, will be the 
first one to say that even guys 
have insecurities about these 
situations. 

“Tt is a really vulnerable time 
when you wake up to that not- 
so-familiar face in bed after 
a night of partying, but it re- 
ally depends on how the per- 
son perceives him or herself,” 
Jones said, “Some person can 
have a huge sexual appetite 
and be fine after a night of 
hook-ups, but there’s also that 
frantic feeling from those who 
aren’t as comfortable when the 
alcohol wears off.” 

So why not sideswipe that 
whole awkward thought pro- 
cess of self-doubt and self con- 
sciousness. The best way to do 
this is explore your sexuality 
with someone you trust. 

In our hookup culture, it is 
way too easy to find someone 
that will satisfy that in-the- 
moment desire, but it does 
not necessarily allow for your 
guard to be let down and ex- 
perience making every sexual 
fantasy, desire and curiosity 
into a reality. 

The next time a great party 
arises and you think liquid 
courage will curb your sexual 
drive, make sure you have 
someone you trust accompany 
you so you can seek out each 
other’s hot spots. 
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Hornet volleyball continues winning streak 


By Satchi Hover 

Sky. 

Sacramento State volleyball pushed its winning 

streak to three after,taking down Portland State and 

Eastern Washington at Colberg Court over the weekend 

improving its record to 12-11 and 7-5 in Big Sky Con- 

ference play. 

The Hornets put away Portland State (11-10, 8-3) in 

four sets Friday evening (25-23, 25-22, 17-25, 25-20). 


and .444 percentage. 


The Vikings entered the game ranked third in the Big 


Senior outside hitter Kayla Beal led the Hornets with 
14 kills and a .353 hitting percentage. Freshman middle 
blocker Courtney Dietrich followed suit with 10 kills 


Senior outside hitter Kaeli Patton had 17 kills and a 
.351 hitting percentage to lead the Vikings, but it was 
not enough as her squad was unable to counter the Hor- 


nets strong attack. 

At the end of the night, Sac State finished with team 
totals of 55 kills and a .281 hitting percentage while 
Portland State concluded with 61 kills and a .259 per- 
centage. 

Saturday evening was also successful for the Hornets 
as they beat Eastern Washington (7-15, 4-7) in four sets 
(25-27, 25-23, 25-15, 25-21). 
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THE LAST LINE OF DEFENSE 





By Clifton Jones 
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At the age of 9, junior goalkeep- 
a er Kimberly Mata’s coaches knew 
“there was something different about 
her. 

og When the coaches approached 
: “Nhata’s mother, Toni, they said her 
=Sdaaghter was different from her 








By Clifton Jones 





_ As a kid, senior goalkeeper for 
- the Sacramento State men’s soc- 
--cer, Cesar Castillo was always 
"seen kicking a soccer ball around 
- whether it was in the house or on 
seatield, ' 
“Castillo, who ranks in the top 
10 in the Division I in both total 
! saves and saves per game, was 
4 natural at the sport he started 


Pn aaa 
Filia acca 


Mata shows why 
was born to play ball 


she 






to me and say ‘she has real talent, 
she can go far with soccer’,” Toni 
Mata said. “I always knew she 
had that ‘it factor? when she wage 
9, but I just didn’t know what thal 
it was.’ 

Kimberly Mata started playin 
soccer at 4-years-old whenhe 
mother and father pushed her t 
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Marin FC in San Rafael, ‘Calif’ WS 
“We told him as a goalie, \ 
you stand out from everyone,” Ss NN 
Cruz Castillo said. Ran 
Cesar Castillo had strong S 
family support as a kid, which © 
has helped him succeed at Sig 
State. 
“T think its great that my 
family is very involved i 
soccer, my mom doesn 





















































when he was 6-years-old. 


_ It started with Castillo go- 
ing to his father’s adult games 
eS “on Sundays and watching him 
r play in goal. There his passion 
| grew for the game of soccer. 
Castillo played in recre- 
ational leagues and competi- 
tively starting when he was 
8, but it wasn’t until he was 
13 that he would find his true 
calling of being a goalkeeper. 
Castillo’s father, Cruz, saw 
his son’s potential at the po- 


play but she used to drive us 
ae to games and practi¢s a 
” he said. “I am very fore 
paaate to have a family thats 
supported my brother and ia 
me in playing soccer.” “4 
Soccer is in the blood of@ 
not only Cesar Castillo and™ 
Cruz Castillo, but the entiré 
family. Everyone plays, 
including Cesar Castillo’s™ 
uncles and his baby broth- 
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Hilliard continues to thrive as point guard 


By Satchi Hover 


Fantasia Hilliard, has proven that 
she was made for the sport. 

Born and raised in Sacramento, the 
5°3 point guard has been active for 
as long as she could remember. Her 
father introduced her to the world of 
sports, with a special focus on basket- 
ball. 

As the younger sister of Bryan Hill- 
iard, former Sac State running back 
and third leading rusher in school his- 
tory, she was used to playing against 
challenging competition. 

“My whole family are athletes and 
my dad started us out young,” Hilliard 
said. “I would play against older play- 
ers and boys, so it helped develop my 
game a lot when I was younger.” 

Her understanding of the game and 
astounding ability led her to Sacra- 
mento High School, where she show- 
cased her talents as the team’s point 


a) Mts 
NUMBERS 


to k 


encctliicimietRenneis” times 


guard. 

She remembers the environment of 
the school and the excitement she felt 
when playing in front of her fellow 
students, as well as the local commu- 
nity. 

“During playoffs, the gym was re- 
ally crowded and it was a homey en- 
vironment which I really liked; and 
we did not lose any home games,” she 
said. “It was good playing high school 
ball with the players I played with. I 
had an awesome time there.” 

Her dominance at the high school 
level raised eyebrows, especially 
those of former women’s basketball 
head coach, Jamie Craighead. 

Hilliard said Craighead was dedi- 
cated to the process of recruiting 
her, attending all her games to get a 
glimpse of the skills she possessed. 

“T remember days during AAU 
(Amateur Athletic Union) where we 
played in a small, hot, gym with only 
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GOALS ALLOWED PER AWAY 
GAME. WOME a 
GOALIES HAVE ; WED 
MORE THAN ONE MORE 
GOAL PER GAME ON 

THE ROAD THAN AT HOME. 


fans; she was there sweating in her 
chair,” Hilliard said. “That showed me 
she was really committed and wanted 
me.” 

When she was offered the opportu- 
nity to play for the Hornets, she was 
not phased by the transition of high 
school to Division I. 

“IT was more curious on the change 
from high school to college because I 
knew it was going to be a big transi- 
tion and faster-paced,” she said. “Af- 
ter my first exhibition game, I felt 
more comfortable because I stepped 
my game up.” 

Stepping her game up helped her 
the earn the Big Sky Conference 
Freshman of the Year for the 2011- 
2012 season. Hilliard became the first 
women’s player in-school history to 
win the award. 

Her sophomore year proved to be 
just as successful as she was in the 
top-25 in the NCAA in assists per 
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Women’s Basketball point guard No. 1 
junior Fantasia Hilliard looks to pass the 
ball to a teammate during Thursday’s 


practice. 
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FORMER 
LINEBACKER 
SHINES IN 
BACKFIELD 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Switching positions in any 
sport is difficult and usually a 
learning challenge for those in- 
volved, but not for Sacramento 
State football junior running 
back Brandon Kellermann. 

Kellermann switched from 
being an all-conference line- 
backer in junior college to a 
running back in the FCS and 
he is thriving. 

Kellermann began his col- 
lege football career at Sierra 
College in 2010. There he 
earned all Valley Conference 
following his sophomore sea- 
son and finished with 62 tack- 
les and three interceptions. 

Kellermann did something 
unconventional following ‘is 
last year of eligibility at Sierra 
— he went back to his alma ma- 


‘ter. At Bella Vista High School 


in Fair Oaks, he became a de- 
fensive coach on the junior 
varsity football team. 

He came into Sac State look- 
ing for a spot on the team fol- 
lowing his year off. 

“I came in thinking I was * 
going to play linebacker and 
that’s what I trained for in 
preparation,” Kellermann said. 
“None of the drills I did in the 
tryout had anything to do with 
any specific skill position or 
anything like that.” 

The coaches liked the way 
Kellermann played, but they 
saw him playing a different 
position than linebacker. 

“Coach (Tyler) Almond 
called me and said, ‘We liked 
what we saw and we want you 
out there but, we want you to 
play fullback,’” Kellermann 
said. “The first thing I said is 
‘Pll play whatever position 
you want me to as long as I can 
have a spot on the team.’” 

Running back coach Aar- 
on Ingram received word of 
Kellermann’s tryout and was 
excited to bring in the former 
defensive standout. 

“The transition is still pretty 
different for him,” Ingram said. 
“He has that type of defensive 
mentality that is great for the 
offensive side of the ball.” 

As he moved to the running 
back position, Kellermann 
found himself low on the depth 
chart. It was not until Oct. 5 
against Northern Colorado 
where he and fellow running 
back freshman Jordan Robin- 
son moved past three injured 
running backs on the depth 
chart. 

Kellermann was ready for 
the first carry of his career. 
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VOLLEYBALL: Weekend wins 
continue Hornets hot streak 





Loan Smita - State HORNET 


The women’s volleyball team celebrates after scoring in their game against Eastern 


Washington on Saturday at the Hornet’s Nest. 
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Sophomore outside hitter Sloan Lovett and 
Beal each had 13 kills to lead the team. Junior 
outside hitter Talia Fermantez had 11 kills and a 
.292 hitting percentage to lead the Eagles. 


Both squads struggled with their offense with 
Sac State hitting .207 as a team, while Eastern 


Washington hit just .160 


Next on the Hornet’s schedule is a road match- 
up Thursday evening with last place Southern 


Utah (2-20, 1-11). 


CONTINUED, Bi 





First-year head coach 
Bunky Harkleroad could 
tell right away that Hill- 
iard would be an intrical 
part of the team’s success 
this season. 

“T am really excited 
about the opportunity to 
coach her,” Harkleroad 
said. “She’s got quick- 
ness you don’t see very 
often and she shoots the 
ball well. We are going 
to have to depend on her 
because the ball is going 
to be in her hands a great 
deal of the time.” 

He mentioned the im- 
portance of her leadership 
on the court and the posi- 
tive impact it has had on 
the team to this point. 

“It is one of those situ- 
ations where she is the 
face of this program, and 
I think the harder she tries 
and works, the harder her 
teammates will do that, 
he said. “She has been 
setting a great example 
on how to work and get 
better.” 





game, finishing with a school record 184 assists 
in one season. She was rewarded with an honor- 
able mention for the all-Big Sky team. 





Junior point guard No. 1 Fantasia 
, Hilliard goes for the layup during 
Thursday’s practice. 


For Harkleroad, the experience of coaching 
an entirely new team has been smooth thanks in 
large part to having Hilliard on the team. 

“For someone totally new to come in, she has 
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HILLIARD: Floor general 
looks to lead team in 2013 


responded well because of that,” he said. “We’re 
still figuring each other out, but I could not be 
more excited about having her at that point guard 
spot.” 

Assistant coach Kim Stephens, who came from 
Glenville to Sacramento State with Harkleroad, 
has been impressed with 
the hard work displayed 
by Hilliard. 

“From the first day I saw 
her, I was impressed with 
her quickness with the 
ball and her ability to see 
the court,” Stephens said. 
“She is going to have’a 
really big role and respon- 
sibility of making sure 
her teammates are in the 
right places, and making 
sure she sees them when 
they’re open.” 

Personally, Hilliard is 
focusing on improving her 
overall abilities, as well as 
establishing her role as a 
leader on the court. 

“T want to lead my team 
further than I did last 
year,” she said. “I want 
to increase my points and 
assists. I am just trying to 
focus on becoming an all- 
around better player.” 

Up to this point in Hill- 
iard’s Sac State career, she 
ranks fourth all time in 
school history with 334 assists, including two of 
the six highest single-season assist records. 

With one more year to go, Hilliard has already 
made a lasting impact on the women’s basketball 
program at Sacramento State. 


responded well, and I think her teammates have 





CASTILLO: Making the most 
of his senior year as goalkeeper 


CONTINUED, B1 


er, who now plays for Marin FC. 

Having a brother playing soccer helped him de- 
velop a competitive spirit. 

“Tt’s always good to have someone who loves the 
game of soccer around you,” Cesar Castillo said. 
“My brother and I would butt heads often when it 
came to the game of soccer.” 

Sac State had its eye on Castillo when he was 
playing for Marin FC as a senior in high school. 

Head coach Mike Linenberger was impressed 
with what his goalie had accomplished before be- 
coming a Hornet. 

“Cesar put himself in good environments,” Linen- 
berger said. “He is big and he has great hands.” 

Before Cesar Castillo came to Sac State he was 
receiving offers from San Diego State, Dominican 
University and UC Davis. No other school ap- 
pealed to the senior like Sac State when he took his 
recruiting trip. 

“TJ met Adam Bettencourt when he was injured 
and I was watching the game on the sideline,” Cas- 
tillo said. “He told me that Sac State is the place to 
be for me.” 

When Cesar Castillo finally stepped on campus 
as a freshman, Linenberger saw him as the future of 
Sac State, but was surprised with how talented his 
goalie actually was. 


“The coaching staff liked him from the start, but 


we honestly thought he was going to redshirt his 
freshman year,” Linenberger said. “He came into 
camp and took the job from the more experienced 
goalies on the team.” 

As a freshman, Castillo led his team to a cham- 
pionship win in the Mountain Pacific Sports Fed- 
eration Conference, and was honored as freshman 
All-American in 2010. Even with his early success 
at Sac State, he saw his playing time dip in both his 
sophomore and junior years. 

Cesar Castillo said even with not playing much 
in his sophomore and junior years at Sac State, he 
never wanted to leave. 

“Tt has been great playing at Sac State and I am 
very fortunate playing four years here. I never re- 
ally saw myself playing anywhere else,” Castillo 
said. 

During his past two off seasons at Sac State, Cas- 
tillo traveled to Orange County and Fresno playing 
for MLS Player Development Leagues. In Orange 
County he played for the Blue Stars PDL in the 
summer of 2012 and in Fresno he played for the 


Fuego PDL team in the summer of 2013. 

Cesar Castillo’s 5.92 saves per game and 84 total 
saves on the season is good enough to have four 
shutouts and 21 goals scored against him with two 


weeks of the season left to play. 





SarAH LANG - STATE HORNET 


Hornet senior goalie No. 1 Cesar Castillo blocks a goal during a drill on Thursday at Hor- 


net Field. 
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Hornet junior goalie No. 30 Kimberly Mata runs a drill on Thursday at 


Hornet Field. 


MATA: Leading by example in goal 
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play a sport to stay active. 

She played other sports when she was younger, but soccer 
was never too far from her mind. 

“T played a couple sports including volleyball, but I stopped 
to focus completely on soccer when my parents asked me to 
choose one sport,” Mata said. 

She played the midfield position for most of her life, but 
it was not until late in her freshman year at St. Mary’s High 
School in Stockton that she really got a taste of being a goal- 
keeper. Her coach at the time moved her up to the varsity 
squad the week before her team started the CIF playoffs. 

After her first playoff game, there was no looking back for 
her. She became the starting goalie for the varsity team in her 
next three years at St. Mary’s High School. 

Even though she had the talent to play soccer at the next 
level, Mata was not sure if playing college was right for her. 

She didn’t look at any schools until her senior year when 
her hunger to play soccer competitively continued to grow. 
She asked her coach to give her a list of 10 schools that need- 
ed a goalie and she chose two schools from that list. 

Mata said she chose to apply to Holy Names University in 
Oakland and Sacramento State because she wanted to give 
it a shot. 

“Both offered [scholarships] but I really liked Sac State 
more,” she said. “My recruiting trip really sold me on going 
to Sac State. I was able to see how the team practiced and 
played with each other.” 


It was in Mata’s senior year at St. Mary’s High School 
where Sac State women’s soccer head coach Randy Dedini 
saw his future goalie play. 

“When I first saw her, I saw the raw talent she possessed 
from being a goalkeeper and a field player,’ Dedini said. 
“She is very strong with her feet in order to play a backpass 
and her quick reflexes to block the shots.” 

Mata played behind both Hornet goalkeepers Savannah 
Abercrombie and Shelby Tomasello in her first two years at 
Sac State. 

When she got her chance this year, she took advantage by 
grabbing the starting job and was voted team captain. 

“She is very composed on and off the soccer field and her 
leadership qualities earned her a captain spot in her first year 
starting,” Dedini said. “Kim leads by example very well for 
our team by showing the care for her teammates.” 

In her first year as a starter at Sac State, Mata ranks in the 
top-100 in both total saves and save percentages along with 
being tied for fifth place in school history in single game total 
saves with 12. 

The junior reached that mark twice this season against Cal 
Poly and the University of Montana. 

If it was not for her parents driving her back and forth from 
practice when she was young, Mata would not be where she 
is today on the soccer field at Sac State. 

“T am very thankful for what my parents did for me to con- 
tinue to play soccer when I was younger. They made sure to 
wake up at 6 a.m. to take me to practice and games,” Mata 
said. “My parents never relied on anyone to take me where I 
needed to go.” ; 
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Bos Sovorio - SACRAMENTO STATE MEDIA RELATIONS 
Hornet junior linebacker No. 40 Brandon Kellermann has made a 
great transition as he joins the Sac State football team. 


STUY 


CROSS COUNTRY 


UPCOMING 
GAMES & MATCHES 


| SN 


| WOMEN'S GOLF 
VS. RAINBOW WAHINE 
@ LEILEHUA GC - WAHIAWA, HAWAII 


(BOZEMAN, MONT.) 


FOOTBALL 
VS. MONTANA 


1:05 P.M. 


MEN'S SOCCER 
WOMEN'S VOLLEYBALL @ CAL POLY 7 P.M. 


@ SOUTHERN UTAH 6PM. 


WOMEN'S VOLLEYBALL 
@ NORTHERN ARIZONA 





@ BIG SKY CHAMPIONSHIPS 


@ SACRAMENTO STATE 
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“This is it, you’ve got to make some- 
thing happen,” he said. “I was definitely 
excited and hungry to play and get the 
ball. I was ready for it.” 

Since that game, Kellermann has accu- 
mulated 247 yards on 57 carries for two 
touchdowns. 

When not on the field, Kellermann’s 
work ethic and leadership is felt through- 
out the team. 

“The room goes how Brandon goes. 
He’s always done a great job with that,” 
Ingram said.“He is a lead by example 
guy.” 

But it is not all about football for Kell- 
ermann, education comes first for the ju- 
nior. He has a school first attitude when it 
comes to being a student athlete. 

“TI set goals and kind of go day to day 
and look at what you have to do and what 
you have to get done and just kind of have 
the mindset and say I have to do school in 
order to play football,” Kellermann said. 
“You want to put in the same work you 
want to put in for football the same things 
you want to do for school.” 


‘Sky is the limit’ for tailback 


Kellermann’s father, Michael, is an in- 
formation technology consultant here on 
campus and he is proud of his son’s jour- 
ney as a Sac State football player. 

“Its great because he’s done this on his 
own,” Michael Kellermann said. “The sky 
is the limit if you want to work hard to get 
it. It’s nota straight line to get there.” 

The Kellermann’s are a tight knit family 
that enjoy each others company. 

“Tm really close with my family,” 
Brandon Kellermann said. “We all usu- 
ally hang out, eat dinner together, watch a 
movie or something when I’m not coming 
home just eating or falling asleep.” 

Michael Kellermann cited their love for 


skim boarding at the beach and being ac- 


tive. 

Brandon Kellermann is also part of his 
Sac State football family, having grown 
a bond with many of the players on the 
team. 

“We all just feed off each other’s ener- 
gy,” Brandon Kellermann said. “I’m good 
friends with everyone on the team, there’s 
not a single guy that I couldn’t sit down 
and talk to or have at my house or hang 
out with.” 
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_ PG. Jeffs, D.D.S 

2 Scripps Dr, Suite 208 

Sacramento, CA 95825 
~ 916-920-3572 


Your Comfort Is Our Main Concern 
Call our office within 30 days and our gift to you will be a dental 
examination and six check up x-rays for just $1.00 charge. 

Value of $ 228.00. (New Patients Only) 
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Puoro ILLustRATION BY ANTHONY NATHAN AND KEELY McCoy 


Writers tackle the misconceptions of hair in the African-American community 


By Briana Swain, 
Anisca Miles 


Hair is a defining characteristic for many women. For some it is 
a statement, while others do not put too much effort into it. 

Now imagine being an African-American. 

Ideal beauty standards characterize African-American hair as 





REVIEW 


SOMETHING T0 
CELEBRATE 
WITH KATY 
PERRY S ALBUM 


By Anisca Miles 


Over the years, Katy Perry 
has made a name for herself 
by dropping candy-coated 
innuendos and inspiring lyr- 
ics throughout her previous 
albums. 

On her new album 
“Prism,” she is kicking it up 
a notch. 

Perry took the world by 
storm when she became the 
first woman to send five sin- 
gles from one album, ’’Teen- 
age Dream” to the No. | spot 
on Billboard’s Top 100. 

The only other person to 
do the same was Michael 
Jackson with his 1987 al- 
bum, “Bad.”. 

“Prism” begins with the 
already-popular single, 
“Roar,” which made its way 
to No. | on Billboard’s Top 
100 less than a month after 
its release in August. 

Following “Roar,” Perry 
gives listeners a plethora of 
enjoyable anthems including 
“Birthday,” which is the fun, 
innuendo-filled song of the 
album. 

“So cover your eyes / 
I have a surprise / I hope 
you’ve got a healthy appe- 
tite’ Perry goes onto sing 
“Boy when you’re with me / 
I'll give you a taste / make it 
like your birthday everyday 
/ I know you like it sweet, 
so you can have your cake / 
give you something good to 
celebrate.” 
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unattractive or unprofessional - not something that is idealized or 
valued in media - and straight hair is often pushed as a norm for 


African-American women. 


In previous years, natural hair was not something that was as 
visible as it is now. In fact, it was seen as taboo. 

“You would not wear your hair natural unless it was in style, but 
before then it wasn’t acceptable to just wash your hair and then 


go,” said Administrative Support Coordinator for the Ethnic Stud- 


ies Department Anne Thomas. 


According to T. Joel Wade and Sara Bielitz in their article, “The 
Differential Effect of Skin Color on Attractiveness, Personality 
Evaluations, and Perceived Life Success of African-Americans,” 
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Sac State choirs come together for fall show 


By Briana Swain 


Choirs are comprised of in- 
dividuals who come together to 
make one single unit. 

With that in mind, Sacra- 
mento State’s choirs will gather 
to perform their first concert 
of the fall season at 8 p.m. this 
Saturday at the Sacred Heart 
Church. , 

Sac State’s Chamber Choir, 
Concert Choir and the Univer- 
sity Choir will present music 
that celebrates the lives of the 
deceased titled “Music For All 
Souls.” 

The highlight of the program 
features work of a requiem 
mass by French composer Ga- 
briel Fauré. This 40-minute 
work is a contrast of many dif- 
ferent moods. This portion of 
the concert will be conducted 


by students Timothy Mascari- | 


nas and Lyndsay Barham. 
Fauré has been described as 
the link between the Romanti- 
cism and modernist period dur- 
ing the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury. His work on the Requiem 
began in the mid-1880s but 
wasn’t finalized until the 1900s. 


The piece is the best known of 
his larger works. 

“It’s a piece that is extremely 
inspiring and at the same time 


‘very comforting,” said Director 


of Choral Activities and conduc- 
tor Donald Kendrick. 

The choirs will also be accom- 
panied by organist Ryan Enright. 

Although the concert features 
three separate choirs, the final 
portion of the show is a mixture 
of the three combined. 

“We get large crowds at our 
concerts usually; they do very 
well. People watch for our con- 
certs because they know it’s go- 
ing to be beautiful music sung in 
beautiful places,” Kendrick said. 

Junior music major and bari- 
tone Kevin Branson, 24, said be- 
cause everyone either succeeds 
or fails together it is the most 
enriching thing he has ever done, 
but it comes with a challenge. 

Although students feel a sense 
of community with each other, 
they also feel the frustration 
of trying to learn together as a 
group. 

“You love it and you hate it all 
at the same time,” Branson said. 

Graduate music major and 
conductor Mascarinas, 23, said 


Kendrick creates a community 
environment in his classroom 
even though students feel lonely 
at the beginning. 

“Don creates an environment 
where you don’t feel as lonely 
when you start singing, because 
as a part of the choir, you’re 
building a common goal,” Mas- 
carinas said. “The sense of com- 
munity becomes stronger when 
we learn the pieces together.” 

Another aspect that can affect 


the choir is something as simple 
as one’s state of mind. 

“We always have to keep the 
positive energy even if we’re 
having a bad day, because it re- 
ally shows,” Mascarinas said. 
“Although it may not show on 
your face, it can affect your 
sound production and how you 
sing. Your singing may not be as 
focused and great as you would 
like it to be.” 

Kendrick describes singing as 


being essential to human connec- 
tion. 

“We bring beauty to the world 
and someone’s got to do that. 
That’s a huge responsibility and 


we don’t take that lightly,” Kend-. 


rick said. “There’s enough people 
bringing darkness and sadness to 
the world so we are the antidote; 
we bring beauty.” 

“Music For All Souls” is $10 
for general admission, $7 for se- 
niors and $5 for students. 
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The Sac State Choir is full of characters; Music For All Souls premieres on Nov. 1. 





Madelynn Esquivias steps into the fashion world 





By Anisca Miles 


Not many aspiring fashion designers can say the 
very first time they released a complete fashion col- 
lection to the public, at Sacramento State’s student 
fashion show, they won popular vote by viewers. 

Vice President of Sacramento State’s Student Fash- 
ion Association Madelynn Esquivias can say she has. 

When people think about famous designers from 
around the world, they may wonder what inspires de- 
signers to create amazing work that millions of people 
enjoy. Last spring, at the Sacramento State Student 
Fashion Association’s fashion show Esquivias’ collec- 
tion, “Eden,” came from the heart. 

Her mother, who was diagnosed with breast cancer 
in 2004, inspired her collection in last spring’s fashion 
show. Throughout the collection, Esquivias featured 
pieces that women with breast cancer scars could 
wear, making them feel beautiful, comfortable, femi- 
nine and fashionable. 

Amber Croan, Student Fashion Association’s So- 


cial Affairs Officer and fashion merchandising and de- 
sign senior, helped Esquivias with her collection last 
semester and is given some credit for the collection‘s 
success. 

“T absolutely love working with Madelynn,” Croan 
said. “Whenever we are collaborating on something, 
the ideas seem to just flow. We both joke around saying 
that we desperately need each other to create amazing 
things. Madelynn is so talented and whenever you work 
with her, its hard not to come up with brilliant ideas.” 

Esquivias said she finds inspiration in many things, 
whether it is relying on family, friends or some of the 
worlds most popular designers to feed her creative spir- 
it. 

“Coco Chanel...she broke the mold, she was inno- 
vative. I really like Michael Kors’ earlier stuff because 
he knows how to fit clothing to a woman to enhance 
their curves, but one of my top [designers] is Yves Saint 
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Madelynn Esquivias assists her 
model in a dress she made. 
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FASHION: Esquivias excited to show off collection 
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Laurent because he really was innovative in his visions [and] they 
weren’t something you would normally see,” Esquivias said. 

Due to moving around a lot as a child, going to many different 
schools and studying abroad in France, Esquivias has been exposed 
to a lot of different cultures, thus making her a more open-minded, 
varied individual with many different designs. 

Even though she is busy with her own designs and day-to-day 
tasks, Esquivias said she finds time to think about the well-being 
of others. 

In her new role as vice president, Esquivias is doing everything 
in her power to help better the Student Fashion Association club as 
a whole. Whether it be pushing designer participation in the Student 
Fashion Association to go above and beyond or helping people in 
the community through nonprofits. 

Outside of the fashion world, Esquivias makes it a point to help 
those in need as well. She dedicates part of her free time as a vol- 
unteer at Project Kindle, an organization that strives to improve the 
quality of life for children, young adults and families dealing with 
serious illnesses or special needs through recreational experiences, 
educational programs and support services. 
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With a fashion show expected next semester, Esquivias said 
she is extremely excited to show her new collection as well as to 
encourage all of the designers, stylists and makeup artists partici- 
pating in the show to thrive.and showcase their work in the best 
ways possible. 

Part of the reason Esquivias and Student Fashion Association 
President Nikko Panganiban decided it would be best to only have 
a fashion show once a year is to give the designers more time. 
Esquivias and Panganiban said their team is bound to do an ex- 
traordinary job. 

“We want them to push outside of their comfort zone,” Es- 
quivias said. “People can do so much bigger and better than what 
they think they can, they just don’t know it or they haven’t had 
someone push them in that way.” 

Judging by her schedule, Esquivias is very busy, but no matter 
what she’s doing, Esquivias saftl she has the desire to put her all 
into it and to lift and help others along the way. 

In the years to come, Esquivias said she sees herself doing what 
she loves and helping others in the process. 

“T always knew that whatever I did has to be big so that what- 
ever money I earn I could still live a stable life,” said Esquivias. 
“It doesn’t have to be a million dollar mansion, but just a stable 
life enough to be able to give some back to everyone else.” 
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Later on she sings about 
getting in his birthday suit 
because it’s time to bring out 
“the big balloons”. 

Another fun track featured 
on the album is“This Is How 
We Do” because it is very 
reminiscent of Perry’s hit 
single “Last Friday Night 
(T.G.LF.).” On the new track, 
Perry gives a shout out to ev- 
erybody who lets his or her 
inner party animal come out. 

Perry dedicates the song 
to “the ladies at breakfast in 
last nights dress,” “all you 
kids who still have their cars 
at the club valet and it’s Tues- 
day,” “all you kids buying 
bottle service with your rent 
money” and, last but not least, 
“all you people going to bed 
with a 10 and waking up with 
a two.” 

After Perry gives listeners 
a dose of the pop songs they 
are used to, she complete- 
ly turns things around and 
shows a bit more of her vul- 
nerable side, beginning with 
the second official single of 
the album “Unconditionally,” 
which was released Oct. 16. 

Upon hearing this track, 
many listeners may assume 
this track was written with 
Perry’s beau, John Mayer, in 
niind. Even if it was, it could 
apply to anyone listening to it. 

Perry passionately sings 
about loving unconditionally 
despite the fact that someone 
may have certain insecurities 
or, as she puts it, “dirty laun- 
dry.” 


“Come just as you are to 
me / Don’t need apologies / 
Know that you are worthy,” 
she sings. 

Perry goes back to her 
spiritual roots with a couple 
of emotional songs. 

There are several songs 
throughout the album that 
sound as though they are ad- 
dressing Perry’s past marriage 
to comedian Russell Brand 
and how she got through the 
breakup. 

“By The Grace Of God” 
seems to be one of those 
Brand-inspired tracks. 

In this ballad, Perry sings 
about feeling like she was to 
blame for all the problems 
in the relationship and feel- 
ing like she wasn’t enough 
but goes on to make it clear 
that she’s better now and it 
wouldn’t be possible if it 
wasn’t for the help of God 
and her loved ones. 

“By the grace of God/ 
(There was no other way)/ 
I picked myself back up/ (I 
knew I had to stay) / I put one 
foot in front of the other/ And 
I looked in the mirror and de- 
cided to stay/ Wasn’t gonna 
let love take me out that way” 

One thing about “Prism” 
is that it portrays how Perry 
has grown up and found her- 
self. This album once again 
solidifies her pop-genre, hit- 
making capabilities as well as 
shows her ability to fully open 
up about her past experiences 
while giving fans something 
to relate to. 

Listeners can expect this 
album to be on the charts for 
months to come. 
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Campus Comment: 


What are some misconceptions people 
have about African American Hair? 


By Briana Swain and Anisca Miles 


1. Bianca Christian, 24, psychology/history, senior 

“People don’t know what the real texture is and when you do 
grow your hair out they’re just kind of amazed and it becomes like 
a magic trick...people just don’t know that it grows out this way.” 


2. Vanessa Walker, 23, journalism, senior 

“J think there are some misconceptions with African American 
hair, for example, people might look at my hair when it’s curly 
and think that its knotted or nappy and think that it looks unpro- 
fessional.” 


3. Moriah Rene, 22, organizational communications, senior 

“T just give up on trying to explain to people the whole process; 
I feel like it’s not going to change anything and people just go off 
of what they see on shows especially, on reality TV how. they’re 
always making jokes [about African American hair] but it doesn’t 
influence me in any way.” 


4. Danielle Brown, 22, sociology, senior 

“You know when you hear about African American hair you 
kind of think: it’s nappy, it’s coarse, it’s hard to manage; but you 
don’t hear that it’s different, it’s versatile. You can do so many 
things with it. It’s beautiful.” 


5. Morgen Spires, 20, food and nutrition, junior 

“T find myself explaining a lot about the way in which Afri- 
can Americans have to care for our hair. My freshman year I had 
roommates, I had to break it down to them because they would 
wash their hair everyday; they didn’t understand why I didn’t do 
the same thing.” 
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HAIR: Women must feel 
comfortable with hair style 
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from “The Journal of Black Psychology,” 
the worthiness of African-Americans is 
based upon physical characteristics such 
as skin color or hair type. 

Whichever style is preferred, straight 
or natural, there is the issue of someone 
feeling insecure if their hair is not done a 
certain way. For example, food and nutri- 
tion major Morgen Spires, 20, said she 
does not feel as pretty when her hair is 
not straightened. 

This has occurred since slavery, with 
the onset of ideal beauty standards influ- 
enced by white appearance. As a result of 
these standards, women with less “man- 
ageable” hair can sometimes feel less 
beautiful and pressured to make changes 
for what they think is “better” hair. This 
plays into the notion of having good hair 


‘misconceptions about 


ca Christian, 24-year- 
old psychology and 
history major. 

In addition to natu- 
ral texture, there are 
those who choose to 
wear a weave or ex- 
tensions. 

One of the biggest 


weaves is that people 
who wear them only 
do so because they 
are “bald-headed” 
underneath. For most 
women this is not the case, though - there 
are numerous reasons for wearing weaves. 

Moriah Rene, senior organizational com- 
munications major, 22, said weaves help 
her save time with her busy schedule, and 
wearing a weave makes it easier for her to 
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Some African-American women are 
completely against chemical relaxers while 
others have found methods, such as using 
less chemical treatment, that allow them to 
grow out healthier hair with fewer reper- 
cussions. 

Others are using a technique called “tex- 





“T love my hair. I m learning and growing with 
it and I’m learning more about myself and that’s 


the most important thing. 


- Danielle Brown, 22, sociology 








versus having bad hair. 

“We always refer to hair as good hair 
and I laugh about that,” Thomas said. “If 
hair is more (like) European hair, then it’s 
considered’ good hair; but if it isn’t, then it 
is bad hair - or kinky hair - or nappy hair.” 

According to USA Today and Mintel, 
36 percent of women have stopped buy- 
ing hair relaxer kits as of 2011 and relaxer 
kits sales have decreased 17 percent since 
2008; meaning more African-American 
women are repping the natural hair they 
were born with. 

Women are beginning to flaunt their 
natural texture, whether they’re rocking a 
teeny weeny afro - known as a T.W.A. - or 
sporting curls as big as Diana Ross’. 

*It’s kind of become more of a fashion 
thing now to have natural hair,” said Bian- 
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get up and go in the morning. 

One other common style throughout the 
African-American community is straight 
hair. Most women achieve long-term 
straight hair with chemical relaxers but, 
recently, many women have stopped us- 
ing relaxers because many chemicals in the 
substances are harsh. i 

According to beautysupply.about.com, 
relaxers work by combining strong chemi- 
cals, such as Sodium Hydroxide and Gua- 
nidine Hydroxide, to break - and straighten 
- the disulfide bonds in hair that make it 
curly or kinky. The bonds that relaxers 
break are the bonds that give strength to 
the hair which, depending on the person 
getting treatment, could result in anything 
from hair-loss and irritation to dryness and 
burns. 


ors 


laxing,” which combines the use of chemi- 
cal relaxers in small doses, conditioner of 
oil, and shorter setting times. Doing this 
allows the hair to keep more of its natural 
texture without being straightened com- 
pletely. 

Wade and Bielitz go on to explain in 
their article that individuals learn that cer- 
tain physical characteristics become val- 
ued in society, which directly affects how 
they judge others and themselves. 

Some women choose to go natural in or- 
der to conquer feelings of inadequacy and 
learn about'their insecurities in the process. 

“T love my hair. I’m learning and grow- 
ing with it and I’m learning more about 
myself and that’s the most important 
thing,” said Danielle Brown, senior sociol- 
ogy major, 22. 
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